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Editorial 


The Opinion Leader, Revisited 


@ Many people were shocked years ago, prior to 
World War II, when it became known that the Jap- 
anese war lords were directing messages at “Thought 
Leaders,” presumably to get them to think proper 
thoughts. This struck many of us as a hazardous and 
even immoral business. 

But soon thereafter, as the U. S. got into the war, 
Washington began to address its messages to opinion 
leaders, too. 

Things settled down, and some of the novelty of 
this approach wore off. The concept of the opinion 
leader became established. Even those with the deep- 
est respect for the dignity of the individual came to 
believe that there is nothing wrong per se in address- 
ing opinion leaders; immorality can creep in only 
when the opinion leaders are exploited. 

The problem now is that we do not understand 
well just what an opinion leader really is. 

The early idea held that an opinion leader is a 
“big shot.” But research indicated that this is not 
necessarily so. Sometimes people far down the eco- 
nomic or social ladder cannot bridge the gap between 
themselves and outstanding leaders. In such cases, 
communications “from the top” do not “trickle 
down” efficiently. This is why a household servant 
may not respond at all to the utterances of the local 
banker but may be strongly influenced by the 
opinions of the grocer. He is her true opinion leader. 

This theory holds that as you go up and down the 
social scale, the opinion leaders may be only one or 
two steps “up the scale” from the persons whose 
opinions can be “led”—not all the way at the top 
of the scale. 

Elmo Roper turned up some years ago with a 
theory of “concentric circles.” He pointed out that 
some few people exist or have existed—people like 
Plato, or Einstein, or Adam Smith—whose ideas are 
so original and powerful that they have a pervasive 
impact. Then there are the apostles, who, though not 
originators of ideas, are powerful advocates. 

In another circle are people who, neither advocates 
nor originators, are efficient channels of communica- 
tion—“carriers” as it were. And so on. 

Beardsley Ruml added a different concept with 
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his idea of “power centers.” A power center is dif- 
ferent from an opinion leader. To wit, the local 
newspaper editor may serve as an opinion leader— 
after all, he has an audience—but the power center in 
the community may be the political boss. A power 
center, in short, is the kind of man around whom 
events turn. The head of the Brookings Institution 
is presumably an opinion leader, but Sam Rayburn 
is a power center. 

Other matters make things more complicated. One 
is the fact that often events themselves generate 
opinions and ideas, and lead to action, more or less 
without the help of planned informational efforts. 

People interested in the United Nations have more 
than once run up against this perhaps discouraging 
fact. To put it as simply as possible: a six-month 
campaign in a given city may fail to move public 
opinion in perceptible fashion; but a Suez crisis will 
—and often just on the basis of facts, not exhorta- 
tion—bring about marked opinion shifts. 

An even more complex situation is brought about 
by the fact that professed opinions and ideas are not 
necessarily the “real” ideas or opinions entertained 
by those professing them. As the motivation re- 
searchers are demonstrating, Mrs. Jones may say that 
she will vote for Candidate X but, in fact, may not. 
Moreover, Mrs. Jones may “agree with the statement 
that” she believes something or other but, in fact, 
may say this only because she wishes to say the right 
thing. 

If public relations people are going to take the 
opinion leader concept seriously, and it seems that 
they are, then a new and coordinated “theory of the 
opinion leader” is clearly needed. Who are opinion 
leaders? What characteristics set them apart? How 
do they operate? How can they be identified? 

If we had answers to such questions, then public 
relations people could get away from the idea that 
opinion leaders can be reached by buying a mailing 
list which has been prepared by inept clerks from 
telephone books. 

The analysis is perhaps not one that may be 
undertaken directly by public relations people. It is 
presumably a job for the sociologists, the anthro- 
pologists and the statisticians. 

And, it is a job that needs doing. One may believe 
that the identification of opinion leaders does not 
validate any effort to exploit them. But there is pre- 
sumably nothing wrong with exposing opinion leaders 
to varying points of view. We ought to*know more 
about them. @ 
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How to get your ideas 


Doing business profitably these days involves 
more than merely finding out what customers 
want and giving it to them. As top management 
knows so well, pleasing official Washington is as 
important these days as pleasing customers, 
maybe even more. That’s why corporate adver- 
tising in The New York Times makes so much 
sense. 

Policy-making officials in Washington depend 
upon many sources of information, and im- 
portantly upon The New York Times. That’s 
because they find in The Times more of the 
information they need — more news about 
Washington itself, about foreign affairs, politics, 
business, industry than anywhere else. A recent 


across in Washington 


survey shows that almost half of Washington’s 
top officials read The New York Times regularly; 
many prefer it over other publications. 

Your company’s corporate advertising is in- 
formation, too. Information many Washington 
officials want. Information you want them to 
have, told your way. When you publish it in 
The New York Times, you can be sure it’s getting 
through to the people in Washington you want 
to reach. 


Che New York Cimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 
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How to 
Put Off Writing 
An Article 
About Philadelphia 


By Richard Powell 


@ Thoughts of a man at a typewriter. 

Why don’t you get down to work 
on this, Powell? You agreed to do an 
article of about 1,000 words for the 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, on why 
members of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of Ameriga may get something 
special out of their visit to Philadel- 
phia in November, over and above 
what they will get from the well-con- 
ceived program of their 10th National 
Conference. 


What ‘is “special” 
about Philadelphia 


What is “special” about Philadel- 
phia, as far as public relations people 
are concerned? Well, of course, it’s 
the place where the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed their “decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind.” It’s the place 
where Franklin . . . where Jefferson 

. where Washington .. . wait a 
minute, how can you do this in 1,000 
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words? It took you 150,000 words to 
write that novel of yours, The Phila- 
delphian, and now they want a mere 
1,000 on the making of a nation. 

This is great. One moment you 
can’t get started on a little old 1,000- 
word piece, and the next you com- 
plain because you can’t spread out in 
150,000 words. Let’s start the easy 
way by thinking about Philadelphia 
“firsts” in the field of communications 


2 


“The First Newspaper” 


and democracy. Our first newspa- 
per, the American Weekly Mercury, 


started in 1719. Pretty early, but not 
the first. Then, of course, Ben Frank- 
lin started his Pennsylvania Gazette 
here in 1728. We did have the first 
magazine in America. That was 
Franklin again, in 1741. 

Franklin was quite a guy, wasn’t 
he? Any public relations man who 
could model himself on Franklin 
would really have something. There 
was a guy who liked people and knew 
how to get the best out of them. 


More ‘‘firsts’’ 


Now what were some more “firsts”? 
First library in the colonies, first 
daily newspaper in the United States, 
first U. S. Supreme Court in 1791, 
first trade union in 1794 (and boy, 
have some PR problems developed 
from that! ), first art institution in the 
U. S., first school district and first 
normal school, first advertising agent 
(Volney B. Palmer, in 1841, whose 
firm later became a part of N. W. 
Ayer & Son), first Republican Na- 
tional Convention in 1856, either the 
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first or close to the first commercially- 
sponsored television program (Ayer 
again, and The Atlantic Refining 
Company), first . . . 

Look friend, who wants to read a 
long list of names and dates? Get 
some color in this. You’re supposed 
to be a novelist, remember? 

Maybe the PRSA people ought to 
be reminded that the U. S. Consti- 
tution was written here in 1787. 
Amazing thing, when you come to 
think of it. Nobody, anywhere, had 
ever formed a new nation on the basis 
of a written Constitution. It’s a won- 
der it was ever adopted, when you 
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Independence Hall 


consider how much opposition there 
was to a strong central government. 
The small farmers and pioneers hated 
the idea. They had just put on quite 
a war to get rid of one strong central 
government. Now they were being 
asked to set up another in its place. 
Perhaps the greatest public relations 
job ever tackled in this country was 
that of putting across the Constitu- 
tion. The Federalist papers did most 
of it. John Jay and James Madison 
and Alexander Hamilton sat down 
and wrote a series of public letters 
which won over enough people to get 
the Constitution ratified. Mass com- 
munciation was slower then, but less 
complicated. 


A “Philadelphia lawyer’’ 


There was another Hamilton, a 
while earlier. Guy named Andrew 
Hamilton. Back in 1734 and 1735, 
when Peter Zenger was jailed in New 
York for publishing a newspaper that 
criticized the colonial government, all 
the New York lawyers were afraid to 
touch the defense of Zenger. Andrew 
Hamilton, a Philadelphia lawyer, took 
the case and won the country’s first 
legal victory for freedom of the press. 


That’s how the term “Philadelphia 
lawyer” got into the language. A 
Philadelphia lawyer won a tough case 
that nobody else dared handle. 


The trouble is, how do PRSA mem- 
bers, coming here to the Conference, 
get the feel of all this? You can’t get 
it from words. Things like this only 
come alive in thought and imagina- 
tion. Maybe if they took an hour or 
so, early in the morning when things 
are quiet, to walk through the old 
parts of Philadelphia, it would come 
alive for them. Somewhere I read 
that molecules of air never get lost, 
and keep circulating through the 
atmosphere I suppose, if that’s true, 
you can walk through Philadelphia 
and actually breathe some of the air 
that Washington and Jefferson and 
Franklin breathed. 


As you walk the streets here, you 
may pass a spot where you might 
once have seen the candlelight flick- 
ering in Jefferson’s rooms, as he 
worked on the draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Hamilton and 
Madison might have leaned against 
this wall, arguing over a clause that 
might or might not be needed in the 
Constitution. 


Penn Center project 


All this, of course, was way back 
in the past. We Philadelphians think 
a lot about the past, and we used to 
live in it too much. But times have 
changed. All over town, a lot of old 


RICHARD Powe. has been 
working in the field of communi- 
cations ever since graduating from 
Princeton University in 1930. 
First he spent ten years on the 
PHILADELPHIA EVENING LEDGER 
as a police reporter, movie and 
drama critic, rewrite and special 
assignments man, In 1940 he 
joined the Public Relations De- 
partment of N. W. Ayer and now, 
as vice president in charge of In- 
formation Services, handles Ayer’s 
own PR program. During World 
War II he spent three years in the 
War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations, and then went overseas 
to be Chief News Censor for Gen- 
eral MacArthur's Southwest Pa- 
cific Theater. He ended his mili- 
tary service as a lieutenant colonel 
and as executive officer of Mac- 
Arthur’s Public Relations Office. 
He is the author of many maga- 
zine articles and serials, and of ten 
mystery books. His first serious 
novel, THE PHILADELPHIAN, came 
out last January and has been on 
the best-seller lists ever since. 


walls and old ideas are being toppled. 
The place is living in the present and 
future, these days, as well as in the 
past. All you have to do is look at 
the Penn Center project, and the 
Malls slashing out from Independence 
Hall, and the work starting on our 
new $100,000,000 Food Distribution 
Center, to realize that. We finally have 
a new City Charter, too. None of 
those projects went through without 
terrific fights. Public relations played 
a big role in winning those fights. I 
wish I could claim credit for profes- 
sional PR people, but to be honest, 
there are some top business leaders 
here who can give almost anyone les- 
sons in public relations. 

Can a visitor to the PRSA Confer- 
ence in November get anything out of 
all this Philadelphia atmosphere? I 
don’t know. Maybe he can, if he tries 
to picture the people who lived here 
and helped to build the city and the 
nation. If Philadelphia has a message, 
it is a belief in the worth and dignity 
of the individual. Probably you can’t 
go far wrong, in public relations, if 
you let that belief chart your 
course. @ 
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THE 


READING 


Personal and Professional 


By Ordway Tead 


@ Reading is fun; it is an abiding joy. 
It can minister to any mood; it can 
encourage and hearten; it can inform; 
it can prompt to new insights; it can 
be relaxing or it can be purposeful. 

Unless and until reading is experi- 
enced as enhancement, it is usually 
resisted and avoided. To get beyond 
the initial resistances is the first half 
of the battle. Oh, taste and see that 
the book is good—is the primary in- 
junction from the experience of the 
inveterate reader; in swimming intel- 
lectually, the plunge has to be made 
into the printer’s ink and the action 
found exhilarating. Without this there 
is no enjoyable immersion. 


Untold rewards to be gained 


Blessed is he who early in life ac- 
quired the habit of reading, who early 
realized that untold rewards, mental 
and spiritual, were to be gained, and 
who adjusted the tempo of his liv- 
ing and the usage of his leisure hours 
to the deliberate seeking out of well- 
selected and worthwhile books. It is 
not impossible to become possessed 
by this priceless habit in adult life, 
but the achievement requires sus- 
tained deliberate effort. 

A firm resolve to launch the read- 
ing habit and to expect to attain a 
happy outcome is, then, the first con- 
dition. In the beginning of a habit- 
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building process it is less what you 
read than shat you read, and find it 
fun or at least discover it to have been 
a productive experience. 

A selective and somewhat guided 
programming can come gradually as 
one is able to discover gratefully what 
some of the gains from reading can 
be. And the gains are both intellectual 
in thought content, and spiritual in 
heartening arousal. 

More specifically, the first gains 
may well be intimately personal in 
terms of a sense of being enriched 
in total perceptiveness. If reading is to 
be fun, it may well be better to start 
with the less applied and utilitarian 
demands. Yet for some the reverse 
will surely be true. “How can I cash 
in on this reading?”—may well be 
the strong initiating motive for many. 

In general, as bearing on the public 
relations field, the applied and “how- 
to-do-it” reading can be all too read- 
ily disposed of. The book list on this 
subject is short; and each new book 
in the field should, of course, be con- 
sumed on publication as a matter of 
professional competence. The reading 
challenge lies elsewhere than in hav- 
ing gone through the relatively few 
volumes of real quality. 


‘‘Feelers’’ of the mind 


Rather, my own conviction is that 
any and all reading which stimulates 
sensitivity toward total intellectual 


and spiritual awareness and insight 
in all areas which human thought is 
prompted to explore—all such read- 
ing can become grist to the mill of 
the imaginative executive who is con- 
cerned directly or indirectly with pub- 
lic relations responsibilities. Such sen- 
sitivity and awareness are not always 
arrived at by too direct and labored 
an attack. Readers often need to relax 
and to seek in their reading to project 
the antennae, tentacles, or “feelers” 
of their minds, out into the world 
about them in sensitive ways and in 
the most varied areas where facts, 
conditions, ideas, personalities, are 
somewhat connected with the prob- 
lems one faces. Public relations as a 
skill surely has to do, among other 
things, with a certain heightened 
awareness, with the alertness of con- 
centrated attentiveness, with the en- 
couragement of a sixth sense as to the 
working below the surface of psycho- 
logical and other forces of which ac- 
count has to be taken in subsequent 
executive activities having public re- 
lations import. 

Reading can be a stimulus and edu- 
cator of this needful complex of skills. 
One can add a cubit to his stature by 
taking thought in the cultivation of 
the listening ear and the seeing eye. 
But how? I have no quick and easy 
prescription. Also, I am not advocat- 
ing a sort of bookworm’s view of the 
current human scene. The ways in 
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which we apprehend mental data and 
manifest our subtle awareness of the 
nuances of influential public sentiment 
differ from one person to another. Yet 
even the most unliterary and obvi- 
ously successful extrovert could not 
but gain profundity about reality by 
undertaking a little well-selected read- 
ing done in contemplative quietness 
and with an orientation toward wider 
and deeper social awareness. 


What is well-selected reading? 


Indeed, the next question thus be- 
comes: What is well-selected reading? 
Well-selected for what? 

In other words, we face the over- 
riding question: What am I reading 
for? The answer is a plural one. In 
relation to this semi-professional vo- 
cation the function of reading is 
background enrichment about the 
range of life activity today—science, 
personalities, international activities, 
the American scene in all its protean 
manifestations and crosscurrents. The 
second way of stating the central ob- 
jective is that it entails sensitivity to 
all the socio-economic trends to which 
the various publics one is dealing with 
are exposed. The third angle on the 
objective is a growing capacity to 


gauge the time perspective on the rate 
and direction of opinion change from 
former conditions and attitudes to 
contemporary ones, and importantly 
as regards their projection into the 
future. 


Generality of aims 


I realize the generality of these 
aims as thus stated; yet this phrasing 
is deliberate. Each executive reader 
will have in mind his own unsolved 
problems on areas where informed 
policy needs to be clarified and de- 
cided. And the reading of each person 
will derive its own helpful interpreta- 
tion as it is directed toward his own 
conditions. To read in order to look 
for answers to problems is a respect- 
able motive if the problems are not 
too local and special to have the like- 
lihood of finding in one’s reading 
some possible deductions which look 
toward supplying help with one’s own 
solutions. 

In terms of useful interpretations, 
of good corporate relatedness to its 
numerous publics in a highly dynamic 
social scene, however, one’s reading 
has to be far-flung; and the applica- 
tion to a particular policy issue has to 
be most carefully and tentatively re- 


flected upon. 

Before the uses of reading are 
more elaborated, a word is in order 
as to the mechanics of the process. 
How does one know what to read? 
How does one know the relative 
merits of the books and periodicals 
competing for one’s attention? How 
are the widely variant defenses, 
apologias, interpretations, critiques, 
encomiums, of the American eco- 
nomic system to be evaluated? 


What to read? 


The answers here are neither sim- 
ple nor easy. As to what to read, the 
alert individual in public relations will 
watch the daily and Sunday “new 
books published” lists of the New 
York Times and the New York Her- 
ald Tribune to see what “cooks” in 
new books. At first the relative values 
of authors’ outlooks and conclusions 
may seem a real “mystique.” Candor 
on my part is important here. The 
literature of exposition, defense, at- 
tack, and interpretation, about the 
meaning, conduct, ethical, and re- 
ligious validity of the way we run our 
economic, social, and political life, is 
large and unabating in its outpouring. 
Whom, one reasonably asks, shall I 
believe? This question realistically has 
to relate to facts, principles, presup- 
positions, prejudices, group align- 
ments of both authors and of readers. 
These offerings, in accuracy, in inclu- 
siveness, in “liberality,” will range on 
a spectrum from (my language has to 
share the current ambiguity) con- 
servatism to liberalism to radicalism 
(whatever that may be thought to 
mean). 

At some point and somehow one 
has to achieve an appraisal as to the 
validity of utterance of authors old 
and new. If, as I believe, the public 
relations man is striving to communi- 
cate (a two-way process involving 
changes of attitudes and opinions) he 
has to know the “pitch” of those 
whose judgment he proposes to accept 
as affecting his own policy judgment 
and.strategy. 


Representative writers 


It is irrelevant for me to make 
characterizations here that would re- 
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The Author, Mr. Tead ' 


flect more than personal opinion. But 
I have assembled in a footnote* a list 
of a few representative names of writ- 
ers whose ideas are encountered fre- 
quently in newspapers, periodicals, or 
books on topics of worldwide, socio- 
economic interest. And my point is 
that until one has made some evalua- 
tion of the presuppositions and points 
of view of all of these (and others) 
one is on precarious grounds in the 
role of analyst or prophet insofar as 
one is drawing upon their data as the 
evidence. 

Book reviews in the established 
journals can be a helpful guide, but 
again it is important to know the slant 
of the reviewers. Naturally various 
shades of opinion on public questions 
are important to identify and assess. 
Also it should not be surprising to 
realize that the written word about 
social policy issues tends to be on the 
liberal side for the simple reason 
that it is those with such attitudes who 
take some issue seriously enough to 
wish to press for its public acceptance 
who tend to put pen to paper and 
advocate some new view. 


Selectivity needed 
in periodical world 


The periodical world cannot be 
slighted as a resource although selec- 
tivity is needed. Also one should learn 
to scan magazines and quickly select 
such articles as seem to bear on one’s 
own concerns. It should be possible 
with this scanning technique to cover 
at least a dozen magazines regularly. 
And I venture mention of a few of 
these as being é¢specially rewarding 
because they reflect public sentiments 
which one is likely to encounter in 
the opinion-forming world.** 

To me the truly important effort in 
cultivating the reading habit is the 
deliberate casting of a wide net in 


*Adolph A. Berle, John Chamberlain, Stuart 
Chase, Peter F. Drucker, Kenneth Galbraith, 
Henry Hazlitt, David Lawrence, Max Lerner, 
Walter Lippmann, James Reston, David Reis- 
man, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Sumner H. 
Slichter, George Sokolsky, Theodore H. 
White, William Foote Whyte, and William H. 
Whyte, Jr. 


**T find valuable in this connection Harvard 
Business Review, Fortune, The Saturday Re- 
view, Business Week, The American Scholar, 
Harper's Magazine, and The_ Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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fields of thought that might at first 
seem remote and unrewarding as 
background for practical policy think- 
ing. I can best illustrate my meaning 
by quoting an arresting sentence from 
one of Walter Lippmann’s columns 
(New York Herald Tribune, July 4, 
1957) which appeared as I was writ- 
ing this article. 
He says: 


“The American social order has 
changed greatly in this century, so 
greatly that terms like capitalism 
and free enterprise and competi- 
tion, which come down to us from 
the nineteenth century, no longer 
describe our economy intelligibly.” 


Publics vary 


A public relations person must 
know what this sentence means, and 
know the ways in which it is true and 
has a bearing on interpretative efforts 
as to policies of single corporations. 
The publics to be dealt with in typical 
corporate dealings today vary in the 
sophistication of their awareness of 
social trends. One has only to men- 


tion several of them — they are 
employees, stockholders, customers, 
vendors, competitors, local com- 


munity citizens. And whereas public 
relations programs are not to be 
thought of negatively in terms of “de- 
fending” a company’s policies with 
these groups, one does have to think 
through some affirmative recitation 
and communication in the light of the 
background of such trend awareness 
as Lippmann calls attention to. 

This point is significantly reen- 
forced by this recent quotation from 
the Harvard Business Review. In an 
article explicitly called “Thinking 
Ahead” William C. Bober says: 

“It is not the communist revolu- 
tion, but the machine age, the 
Mass-consumption economy, and 
the managerial revolution that are 
destined to inherit the earth. Thus, 
we in this country, need have no 
fear of short-range upheavals if we 
think and understand and keep our 
heads... . 

“We may be reasonably con- 
fident that the capitalism of the 
future will be more like what we 
already have in the United States— 
a mass market, ever shrinking ex- 


e After five years as an editor for 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Orpway TEAD became in 1926 
Editor of Social and Economic 
Books for Harper & Brothers, 
which position he still holds, in 
addition to being a director of the 
company. He is past President of 
the Society for the Advancement 
of Management. From 1938 to 
1953 he was Chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education of New 
York City, of which he is still a 
member, and Chairman of the 
Board of Trusiees of Briarcliff 
College since 1942. Mr. Tead is 
the author of numerous books, in- 
cluding HUMAN NATURE AND 
MANAGEMENT, THE ART OF LEAD- 
ERSHIP, and THE ART OF Ap- 
MINISTRATION. 


tremes of wealth and poverty, a 
production system creatively re- 
sponsive to demands for an ever- 
improving standard of living.”’* 


Big Change”’ 


In his exceedingly pertinent bbok— 
indeed a public relations “must”— 
“The Big Change,” Frederick Lewis 
Allen summarizes his intensive narra- 
tion of American socio-economic his- 
tory from 1900 to 1950 with these 
words, “in short, there is subconscious 
agreement among the vast majority of 
Americans that the United States is 
not evolving toward socialism, but 
past socialism.”** Indeed, the entire 
outlook and recital of this book seem 
unintentionally made to order for 
public relations executives as helping 
to identify their role functionally in 
our society. 

In short, these three illustrations 
are but suggestive indications of the 
strong case to be made that a wide- 
sweeping selection of reading is essen- 
tial to one’s comprehension of our 
society and of the relation of the 
private corporation to it in its well- 
validated productivity. 

A cautionary word is in order as 
to what one “gets out” of a reading 


Continued on Page 10 


*Issue of July-August 1957, page 26. 
**Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952, page 
291. 
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Par-tic 1-pative-ness’ 


AYBE the Greeks had a better word for it, but participative- 

ness will do quite well. PRSA’s Tenth National Conference 

sessions are being timed to allow that extra bit of fruitful discus- 

sion, and spaced to permit informal visits with other public 
relations people. 


Top-notch speakers, authoritative panelists, a general shar- 
ing of experiences — these ingredients have been mixed with 
particular care, and seasoned with ideas, inspiration, fellowship 
and fun. 


In brief, the “Tenth” is a must for anybody whose business 
is public relations—and that undoubtedly means you. 


Send in your reservations now for the 


TENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, November 17-26, 1957 


For the first time: a real “family” meet- 
ing for PRSA Members and Associates 
—to talk Society business, chapter de- 
velopment, membership, a _ five-year 
plan for the future with plenty of op- 
portunity for everyone to participate, 
Sunday, November 17, at 7 p.m. 


DON'T MISS IT! 


*with apologies to a well-known magazine 
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Have you made this important discovery 


describe your Companys scope 2 


Often, the Corporate name doesn’t present the Corporate 
image adequately. This is only one of many considerations as 
you plan your financial-relations advertising. The more fully 
and accurately your company is known, the sturdier is the 
foundation of public support. The best channel to the invest- 
ment public is through Barron’s. Barron’s 85,973 subscribers 
themselves are a major investment market . . . and at the same 
time they set the pace for hundreds of thousands of others. 


Make this little test: Ask the men your management looks 
to for investment counsel which financial publication they 
consider most important. Recent surveys* show that the 
Financial Community rates Barron’s first. That’s where your 
advertising can do you, the most good—in the publication 
that financial people say does them the most good. 


Get fo the Financial Community 


BARRO} 


-.. where advertising, too, is ae 


oe Ask for the latest readership 
study among Security Analysts 
and Investment Bankers! 


BARRON'S 


First Things First 
Subaahes sad New 


= 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
50 Broadway * 711 W. Monroe St. | 388 Newbury St. 2999 W. 6th St. 
of the relatively thoughtful treatise Really to get command of a 


which is offering ideas novel and even 
disturbing to the reader. 

In general, the better and more re- 
warding the book, the more care 
needs to be taken to be sure one takes 
away its essence and gets it assimi- 
lated into one’s other ideas in the 
appropriately modifying way. My own 
experience—and it is that of a life- 
long reader—is that new ideas of any 
importance are not usually brought 
into effective relation with the body 
of one’s already held mental activities 
until there is a second reading. 
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thoughtful author’s position usually 
entails these conditions—owning the 
book, marking the high-spot passages, 
making reminder notes of salient 
ideas on the back fly leaf, and after- 
wards jotting down in one’s own 
words notes for permanent reference. 


Not to be lightly entered into 


Good reading, like matrimony, is 
not to be lightly entered into. And 
apart from “literary” reading, the ex- 
ecutive’s selections of solid fare had 


better be consumed well or not at all. 
This is not to ignore the techniques of 
judicious skipping and skimming 
(which are learned only with prac- 
tice); but what is worth reading for 
a real addition to one’s wisdom is 
worth reading seriously. And _ that 
means at least twice read for most 
minds as well as with the supple- 
mental use of the learning aids above 
listed. 

A final word of refutation should 
be offered before the reader reiter- 
ates the perennial alibi: “But I have- 
n’t time to read.” “I don’t make time 
to read because I am not interested 
enough”—would usually be the more 
correct sentence. With some qualifi- 
cations we do what we deeply want 
to do, and the use of our leisure time 
comes under this generalization. The 
answer to the alibi is the one I gave 
at the outset, namely that one must 
strive initially and with some deliber- 
ateness to gain enough experience of 
satisfaction and need gratification 
from one’s reading to have the desire 
aroused to continue and even to en- 
large the dosage. This process has 
worked before and it can work again 
for trusting executives. 


‘Idea men”’ 


Public relations executives are 
“idea men” if they are worthy of the 
name. And new ideas have to be 
looked for—yes, and struggled for. 
They are not the result of spontane- 
ous generation. It is always a spark- 
ing, frictional process—a contending 
with other minds. Reading, as Bacon 
said, maketh the full man—full of 
ideas, stirred to compare the novel 
with the familiar, aroused to gen- 
eralize from obvious particulars. Per- 
haps John Dewey's “How We 
Think”’* should be advised as a place 
to start. For good reading feeds cre- 
ative thinking. And one never knows 
just where a good idea may emerge 
from. But it can be observed con- 
clusively that in this evocative process 
“two minds are better than one.” 

What good book will you start 
reading this evening—determined that 
you will have fun—and profit—out 
of it all? @ 


*D. C. Heath & Company, 1953. 
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That 


Problem 


By A. L. Powell 


@ This article stems from a spon- 
taneous reaction to a JOURNAL edi- 
torial which posed the question: 
Should we attempt the “engineering 
of consent” or not? 

My answer was, and is, neither 
“yes” nor “no,” because in the first 
place I claim we cannot do this engi- 
neering job anyway—and secondly, 
its implied opposite, a kind of infor- 
mational laissez-faire, is anathema, to 
me. 

My qualifications for a discussion 
of this sort include the fact that ten 
years ago I had not yet heard the 
term public relations. Fresh from 
colonial journalism in Australia I 
asked my bride of Sauk Centre, Min- 
nesota, what it meant. She could not 
produce a definition, but the Main 
Street library had a book. Armed 
with this knowledge, I embarked on 
a career which has led me through 
every chapter. 

I have progressed in the American 
Way. I now have, along with my own 


e A.L. (BILL) POWELL was born 
in Australia and became a news- 
paperman there, writing for the 
SYDNEY MorNING HERALD. He 
was appointed press secretary to 
the United States Ambassador to 
Australia in 1948, He joined Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., in 1949 and was 
named director of public relations 
in 1955. 


formula for Martinis, a private defi- 
nition for public relations. 

I keep it in my desk drawer and I 
have been adapting it slightly from the 
original version, month by month, as 
I read more and think more about the 
subject of public relations. 


Private definition for PR 


At the moment it reads thus: 

“Public Relations is the art of 
obtaining favorable public opinions; 
first, through the creation of appro- 
priate administrative policies, and 
second, through powerful and per- 
suasive communication of these 
policies.” 

You see, it is still a pretty hefty 
piece, but I am working on it. 

You will note that I continue to 
include the word “persuasive” in front 
of “communication,” and I talk of 
“obtaining favorable public opinions.” 

My thesis is that these do not imply 
“the engineering of consent” — a 
highly presumptuous phrase. 

In the first place, I believe it ridicu- 
lous to assume that we can engineer 
the consent of a large group of people 
on a matter that is not in the public 
interest, and have it survive. 

That can only happen, I believe, in 
countries where truth is not allowed 
to prevail through free and open en- 
counter. 

But if I suggest “obtaining” through 
“persuasion” am I not doing a little 
bit of “engineering”? No. Engineering 
provides a blueprint and a controlled 


construction plan, and a finished static 
situation, or a captive state of some 
kind. Now, I am all for planned pub- 
lic relations—but as for that static or 
captive result . . . you can’t do that 
to people. They won’t let you. 

But you can persuade, and if you 
keep persuading with the right poli- 
cies and the most imaginative com- 
munication you might win a few 
friends, to see it your way. 

Further, I cannot agree that per- 
suasion is not a legitimate and, in 
fact, a necessary work of public rela- 
tions men. And I cannot agree that 
persuasion is a matter so abhorrent 
to Americans—intelligentsia or not. 

Is not the matter of a national elec- 
tion the business of two different or- 
ganizations indulging aggressively in 
the art of persuasion and is it not 
regarded as thoroughly wholesome 
that they do? 

Is not the matter of Ford versus 
Chevrolet the high art of persuasion 
through every possible means and 
isn’t it all terribly American? 


“Drawing out’’ 


And with all the “drawing out” 
process of open discussion between 
professor and student isn’t there con- 
siderable persuasion in the classroom? 
(How crass of me to suggest it.) 

And without this kind of thing, how 
do you give truth the arena for a free 
and open encounter? In public rela- 
tions work we must have the encoun- 

Continued on Following Page 
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The Author, Mr. Powell 


ter. “Engineering” presumes that you 
can captivate people’s minds against 
their basic wishes, and that there will 
be no contrary opinion expressed in 
the arena of debate. 


Informing the people 


The matter of informing the people 
and hoping they will make sound de- 
cisions of their own is all well and 
good; but we live in a competitive 
world in which it is not enough to be 
something—we must also appear to 
be that something. 

(Conversely, you cannot appear to 
be something for long if, indeed, you 
are not that thing. ) 

We live in a time of great competi- 
tion for the attention of men’s minds. 
If we do not have a role of—well, if 
not the engineering of consent—the 
obtaining of good will, what are we 
here for? And yet, there is a mild guilt 
feeling or an atmosphere of impro- 
priety about it al]. 

A big part of the problem rests in 
the manner of communication. There 
has been fear among public relations 
men that their methods of persuasion 
are too powerful, that the words and 
symbols and forces at the disposal of 
the public relations man are stronger 
than most people are able to cope 
with. True, the pen is mightier than 
the sword, illusions are easily built, 
and impressions are lastingly made. 
But it rests with the public relations 
man to tell the whole story and the 
true story and to tell it well. It is up to 
him to build attitudes and win friends, 
but not at the cost of truth. The posi- 
tive side of the story will not always 
win him the lasting friends he wants. 
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But let him have no fears about soft- 
pedalling those parts of the story that 
confuse and hamper his objective, or 
stressing those that win the vote for 
him. Let him not hesitate to dress up, 
to stage front, to put his best goods in 
the front window. Let him use every 
device of word, picture, action and 
setting to gain that attitude and win 
that viewpoint, and without fear or 
misgiving of having duped or “engi- 
neered” any consent. If you don’t state 
your case, someone else will state his. 


mirror to the world’’ 


Some say, “We are not here to sell 
any idea, or build any attitudes. We 
are here simply to show what is going 
on in our organization, to hold up a 
mirror to the world.” Fine, I say, but 
let’s get the whole world looking in 
the mirror and then get them liking 
what they see in it. 

' Part of the problem, I think, is 
that some of us have been asked to 
hold up the mirror to something we 
ourselves don’t like the look of too 
much. We haven’t been convinced 
that what we are selling is altogether 
in the public interest, 

The whole point of the issue, I be- 
lieve, is whether the “appropriate ad- 
ministrative policies” that I quote in 
my definition are in the public in- 
terest. It is here that the public rela- 
tions man fulfills his true “engineer- 
ing” or “persuasive” role. That is, to 
obtain in his own organization those 
policies which are in the public in- 
terest, as well as in his organization’s 
interest. And to obtain these he surely 
must use persuasion. 

I am not suggesting policies which 
could be labeled “do-goodism.” I 
mean policies that are in the logical 
best interests of the most people, and 
which do not attempt to obstruct any- 
body or any group. You can have 
such policies and still beat Chevrolet 
out of first place. 

Given these appropriate adminis- 
trative policies which, to the satisfac- 
tion of the public relations practi- 
tioner, are in the public interest, then 
he can and should go out to com- 
municate them with all the power and 
persuasiveness that he can muster. 

Many a sound idea or a good deed 
has been left unnoticed and has failed 


to make its contribution to society 
for lack of the proper projection of it. 


He must shout his wares 


There is too much being projected 
and displayed these days for the pos- 
sessor of information about a good 
circumstance simply to lay it calmly 
and quietly in the market place. He 
must also shout his wares. 

Were I fully satisfied that an ad- 
ministrative policy of my management 
were in the public interest, I would 
shout it from the rooftops — be it 
either the most progressive and en- 
lightened employee relations policy or 
the best concept of a recipe service 
for housewives. 

And were I the praying type, then 
I could go to bed comfortably at night 
giving thanks—not for having engi- 
neered any consent, but at least for 
having put a point across. 

The whole comfort would be be- 
lieving that the point was right. 

And so it is always asked, “How 
do you know?” And all you can 
answer to that is that the public rela- 
tions man needs to be as informed, 
as well-read, as well-traveled, and as 
objective as possible. You are never 
really sure, but you can be sure 
enough. 

If we are to give up the business 
of persuasion, we are practitioners 
with a function, but with no direction. 
We would be little more than mes- 
sengers. That would be passive, rather 
than active, public relations—a situa- 
tion I could not endure. @ 


—Drawing from HOLIDAY Magazine 
“Ad Man’s Diary” 


“Practitioner who was too tied down to 
his desk to attend the 10th, Annual Con- 
ference in Philadelphia, November 17- 
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Proving again the tremendous 
importance of Newsweek’s 


com:muwu' ni-ca’'tive audience 


y Sindlinger total-audience 
studies once again spotlight the news 
magazine field as America’s most 
powerful advertising force ... and 
again reveal NEWSWEEK as the key 
magazine in this field. The sum-up 
of the Sindlinger findings: 
Magazine Circulation Probable Readers 
iBase Readership Per Copy 
NEWSWEEK 1,100,000 6,124,000 5.6 
Time 2,250,000 7,397,000 3.3 


U.S. News & 


World Report 900,000 3,563,000 4.0 


Viewed from a dollars-and-cents 
standpoint, NEWSWEEK is seen even 
more than before as the out-front buy. 


The Sindlinger studies thus still 
further confirm the judgment of 
advertisers who, for the second half- 
year ina row, have given NEWSWEEK 
the biggest advertising page gains by 
far in the important newsmagazine 


field—and the highest advertising 
revenue in NEWSWEEK history. 


THEY PASS ALONG IDEAS 
AS WELL AS THEIR MAGAZINE 


NEWSWEEK is edited to satisfy the 
mature minds and great interest 
range of communicative people. 


dynamic capacity for influenc- 
ing the opinions and actions 
of others in their family, 
business, social and commu- 
nity relationships. 


Circulation now topping 1,100,000" 


Communicative people are America’s 
prime movers of minds and mer- 
chandise . . . and NEWSWEEK’s cir- 
culation, now topping 1,100,000, is 
comprised of the heaviest concentra- 
tion of executives and high-income 
families ever achieved by any maga- 
zine with one million or greater 
circulation. 


Statement by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


The media data quoted above were 
obtained from copyrighted published 
reports of Sindlinger & Company, Inc., 
business analysts. This information is 
developed from Sindlinger & Company’s 
continuous interviewing operation in 
which 1,000 interviews are conducted 
daily, every day of the year and con- 
sistent standards of measurement are 
applied to every medium. Sindlinger & 

ompany’sstudieson media audience size 
and composition are not initiated or su- 
pervised by any individual client but are 
made available as a copyrighted service 
to all interested business organizations. 


ethe magazine for com-mu‘ni-ca’‘ tive people 


*Publisher’s estimate 
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PERSUASION 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By Rex F. Harlow 


@ Persuasion—the influencing of at- 
titudes and opinions through com- 
munication to make people act—is 
the most widely used tool in the pub- 
lic relations man’s kit. He informs, he 
represents, he educates, he interprets, 
he performs a score of other impor- 
tant functions for the people and in- 
stitutions he serves. But the task 
which best represents his specialized 
function is that of persuading people 
to become and remain friends and 
customers and clients of his employ- 
ers. His effectiveness is measured in 
the final analysis by how able he is 
to win the minds and hearts of people 
to the cause or activity he serves. If 
he cannot persuage, he is not truly a 
public relations man. 

The findings of social science re- 
search confirm this. They also provide 
the public relations man with much 
material that can help him be more 
intelligent and effective in his persua- 
sion efforts. The following illustra- 
tions point up this fact. 


Fundamental wants 


All men are engaged most of the 
time in trying to satisfy fundamental 
wants: for health, longer life, more 
goods, power, and security, say 
Graves and Bowman in one of their 
studies. Self-interest appears to be a 
stronger appeal than any other. 

A great deal of persuasion takes 
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the form of arguments, the two scien- 
tists point out. Some arguments are 
factual and logical. They are ad- 
dressed to critical audiences that will 
not be satisfied with superficial or un- 
sound reasoning. Even the most criti- 
cal audiences, moreover, take pride 
in their “good sense,” their ability to 
think straight, and their demand for 
“proof.” The need to believe oneself 
rational is, in fact, as much a human 
want as the desire to own things. 

So, persuaders often try to satisfy 
the desires of their audiences by pro- 
ducing what they mean to be adequate 
evidence and a “reasoned case,” say 
Graves and Bowman. But they warn 
that audiences which are antagonistic, 
skeptical, or particularly critical must 
be approached with special care. The 
persuader tries to avoid points of dis- 
agreement, emphasizes points of 
agreement. He is likely to lead up 
gradually to his conclusions. Alto- 
gether, his problem is one of concilia- 
tion, the two scientists conclude. 


Mass persuasion 


In mass persuasion, the need of the 
public relations man is to learn to 
speak the language which the masses 
understand. An example of the diffi- 
culty of doing this is the research 
findings of a survey reported by Cart- 
wright. 

During the Second War Loan cam- 
paign, according to estimates, slightly 
more than $12-million worth of meas- 


urable advertising was displayed 
through the various media. There 
were countless rallies, meetings, edi- 
torials, feature articles, and the like. 
During the period of approximately 
two months, there developed an un- 
usually concentrated campaign of 
pressures to induce people to buy 
War Bonds. 

Yet a survey after the campaign 
found that only 62 per cent of the 
adult population could recognize the 
name of the drive, and not more than 
20 per cent of those receiving income 
had bought bonds for the drive. 


Reasons for such results 


What is the reason for such results? 
In planning, organizing and conduct- 
ing a mass persuasion campaign how 
can the public relations man obtain 
better results? How can he avoid mak- 
ing the mistakes that evidently were 
made and caused the poor showing 
of the War Bond campaign? He has 
only to look about him to conclude, 
with Cartwright, that even the most 
efficiently conducted campaigns do 
not produce major effects upon mass 
behavior without considerable effort. 

A fruitful approach to the problem 
would seem to lie in an analysis of the 
psychological processes involved in 
inducing behavior by an outside agent, 
suggests Cartwright. To influence be- 
havior, he says, a chain of processes 
must be initiated within ‘the person. 
Behavior is determined by the beliefs, 
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opinions, and “facts” a person pos- 
sesses; by the needs, goals and values 
he has; and by the momentary control 
over his behavior by given features of 
his beliefs, opinions and facts. To in- 
fluence behavior “from the outside” 
requires the ability to influence these 
determinants in a particular way. 


Cartwright’s principles 


Cartwright sets forth some principles 
to guide the public relations man in 
building and carrying on a mass per- 
suasion campaign: 

1. The message must reach the 
sense organs of the people who are to 
be influenced. This requires some do- 
ing, because there is no guarantee that 
providing the opportunity for mass 
stimulation of the entire population 
will result in the actual stimulation of 
any large segment of it. For the most 
part, people choose the media and 
thus the messages which are to reach 
them at any given time. On the basis 
of a first general impression they may 
consider the message in the form it 
reaches them as something they are 
not interested in and dispose of it 
without further scrutiny. Or they may 
take this step in order to protect 
themselves from unwanted changes in 
their attitudes, opinions or beliefs. 

2. Having reached the sense or- 
gans, the message must be accepted 


About Persuasion 


e Not everything in the JOURNAL 
reflects the views of the editors— 
which is probably a matter for re- 
joicing. The present article, for ex- 
ample, argues that the public rela- 
tions man’s principal role is that 
of being a “persuader.” This is 
certainly a controversial thesis. 

But the JOURNAL is supposed to 
serve as a forum for the free dis- 
cussion of ideas, and all ideas ger- 
mane to professional problems 
need a thorough airing. 

Mr. HaRLow is well known to 
readers of the JOURNAL, not only 
for his previous contributions to 
these pages but also as an author 
and as publisher of the SoctaL 
SCIENCE REPORTER. His present 
article is from a chapter of his 
new book, SoctaL SCIENCE IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, published this 
fall by Harper’s. 


as a part of the person’s beliefs, 
opinions and facts. There is often 
considerable difference between tell- 
ing a person something and having 
him pay attention to it, remember it, 
or accept it as true. When a message 
is inconsistent with a person’s pre- 
vailing opinions or beliefs it will 
either be rejected, distorted so as to 
fit, or produce change in the opinions 
or beliefs. 

3. To induce a given action by 
mass persuasion, this action must be 
seen by the person as a path to some 
goal that he has. He must see that it 
fits his general understanding of the 
action and its contribution to achieve- 
ment of his goal. Making the action 
appear as leading to several goals 
will increase the likelihood that it will 
be chosen. But it will tend not to be 
chosen to the extent that easier, 
cheaper, or otherwise more desirable 
actions are also seen as leading to 
the same goal. 

4. To induce a given action, it is 
necessary that the person’s behavior 
be under control of appropriate moti- 
vation, attitudes and opinions, at the 
right time. The competition among 
various factors for control of behavior 
is often very great. For example, when 
a person is asked why he has not 
actually done a particular thing that 
he seemingly had accepted as desir- 
able, he may answer that he did not 
have time, energy, or financial re- 
sources. The more specifically a path 
of action is defined and located in 
time, the more likely it is that the ac- 
tion desired will be carried out. 


Effective persuasive 
communications 


Because people acquire opinions 
and beliefs by either rational or irra- 
tional means, says Dean, it follows 


that the persuasive communications, 


which attempt to influence opinions 
and beliefs, may do so by appealing 
to the reason, to the emotions, or 
both. The most effective persuasive 
communications generally use both 
methods. 

Rational persuasion, according to 
Dean, attempts to establish the truth 
of the opinion in question. It starts 
with a statement of the problem, pro- 
ceeds to analysis of the problem, then 


to the use of evidence and logical 
reasoning to solve the problem, and 
concludes, if possible, with an at- 
tempt to verify the conclusion. An 
understanding by the public relations 
man of the methods used in each of 
these steps is essential. 

Dean advises that when the prob- 
lem has been clearly stated and de- 
fined, a careful analysis should be 
made to determine (a) the type of the 
problem, (b) the basic assumption, 
and (c) the issues upon which a solu- 
tion rests. 

The first step in the analysis of the 
problem is to determine the kind of 
problem the public relations man is 
trying to solve, the scientist continues. 
This step is important because the 
methods that must be used depend 
upon the nature of the problem. 
Three basic types of problems may 
be distinguished: (a) problems of fact, 
(b) problems of prediction, and (c) 
problems of value. 


Problems of fact, 
prediction and value 


Problems of fact are problems in 
which the object is to determine con- 
ditions as they actually exist. A prob- 
lem of fact asks the questions: What 
is (was) the case? What are (were) 
the actual conditions? Problems of 
fact may deal with the past, the pres- 
ent, or both; but they cannot deal 
with the future. 

Problems of prediction are prob- 
lems that require a forecast of condi- 
tions in the future. A problem of 
prediction asks the questions: What 
will be the effect of present actions 
on future conditions? How can this 
or that proposed goal be accom- 
plished? All problems concerned with 
how to do something are basically 
problems of prediction because they 
cannot be solved without predicting 
the consequences of present actions. 

Problems of value are problems in 
which the object is to determine the 
value or desirability of conditions, 
things, courses of action, or proposed 
goals. The problem of fact asks the 
question: What is the case? But the 
problem of value is concerned with 
the question: What ought to be the 
case? The problem of prediction asks 

Continued on the Following Page 
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the question: How can this thing be 
done? But the problem of value asks: 
Should this thing be done? 


Evasion of persuasion 


The effectiveness of persuasive ef- 
forts in public relations is vitiated by 
lack of getting messages through to 
the people for whom they are in- 
tended. Apparently there is no way 
for one to be wholly successful in any 
persuasive effort. The message is not 
quite right. It is not addressed prop- 
erly. The timing is wrong. There are 
too many distracting things to inter- 
fere with its successful arrival at the 
target. It appeals to this person but 
not to that one. Or any one of a hun- 
dred other factors may be present to 
defeat the persuasive effort. 

One of the most difficult factors to 
combat, and one which is constantly 
confronted by the public relations 
man, is trying to communicate with 


people who are not in favor of the 


point of view or information or fact 
that is presented. It is well known 
that many people evade points of 
view which are at odds with their 
own by the simple expedient of not 
exposing themselves to such views, 
say Cooper and Jahoda. Those who 
most need to be influenced by cer- 
tain communications are sometimes 
least likely to be reached by them. 


The listening audience 


For illustration, the scientists point 


Propaganda 


“Propaganda is pervasive in our 
time. There has always been some 
propaganda, but in the modern age it 
is Organized, intentional and relatively 
more effective. Moreover, modern prop- 
aganda emphasizes distortion and 
derationalizes the popular opinion 
process. It usually does not help the 
individual to come to a rational under- 
standing of public issues but rather at- 
tempts to induce him to follow nonra- 
tional emotional drives. All fields of 
human activity in which special interest 
groups exist, and there are constantly 
more of them, are the areas in which 
the propagandist operates." 

—William Albig, in ‘‘Public Opinion," 
(McGraw-Hill, 1939). 
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out that the bulk of listeners to edu- 
cational radio programs are among 
the better educated segment of the 
listening audience. A study of a radio 
program designed to promote friend- 
ship, cooperation and mutual respect 
among various immigrant groups 
showed that a program about Italians 
was listened to chiefly by Italians, a 
program about Poles was listened to 
chiefly by Poles, and so on. In the 
same way, anti-prejudice propaganda 
is likely to reach or affect a consid- 
erably smaller proportion of the 
prejudiced group in the population 
than the non-prejudiced. 


Cooper and Jahoda 


Research that Cooper and Jahoda 
have done shows that when the preju- 
diced person is confronted with anti- 
prejudice persuasive material, instead 
of either fighting it or giving in to it, 
which he can do, many times he is 
unwilling to do either. “People prefer 
not to face the implications of ideas 
opposed to their own so that they do 
not have to be forced either to defend 
themselves or admit error. What they 
do is to evade the issue psycho- 
logically by simply not understanding 
the message.” 

Graves and Bowman offer the pub- 
lic relations man some useful sug- 
gestions for dealing with the problems 
of persuasion. Use specific and con- 
crete detail, they advise. To begin 
with, it adds interest. It keeps audi- 
ences awake. In the second place, 
since abstract thinking is difficult, 
specific and concrete treatment is 
usually easier to grasp. In the third 
place, the use of such materials per- 
mits a closer tie-up with the wants 
and experiences of an audience, and 
so has particular persuasive values. 

Hyperbole — conscious, recogniz- 
able exaggeration—is likely to be ef- 
fective when presented to audiences 
that are already inclined to accept the 
conclusions reached through persua- 
sion, say Graves and Bowman. Un- 
derstatement, on the other hand, 
seems logically to be best suited to 
rather antagonistic or skeptical audi- 
ences. Irony, which consists of saying 
the opposite of what one means, rang- 
ing all the way from pleasant humor 
to savage sarcasm, can also be used 


to advantage in the right place at the 
right time. 


Insufficiency of truth 


A factor the public relations man 
needs to keep in mind is what is 
characterized by Hertz as the insuffi- 
ciency of truth. He illustrates it by 
reporting on one of the leaflets sent 
to Italy during the Second World 
War. Everything in this leaflet was 
true. It depicted the favorable lot of 
prisoners-of-war in the British, Amer- 
ican and Canadian prisons — what 
good food they had, how comfortable 
were their quarters, how well they 
were treated, etc. Many pictures made 
it attractive and it carried only a 
brief text. Altogether, it was thought 
to be an excellent piece of propa- 
ganda to put in the hands of enemy 
troops. 

But, alas, when it was tested on 
some of the prisoners in Aversa Pris- 
oner-of-War enclosure, the fact was 
brought out that these troops simply 
did not believe that conditions in 
prisoner-of-war camps in America 
could be so good. 


“Eggs for breakfast’’ 


Says Hertz: “Although it was true 
that prisoners in American prisoner- 
of-war camps received eggs for break- 
fast, further testing showed us that 
this notion was so preposterous to the 
Germans on the other side of the fir- 
ing line that they simply laughed at 
the idea. Since this discredited the 
balance of our message, it became 
another favorable truth which we 
learned to suppress. The same, in- 
cidentally, applied to an important 
strategic propaganda theme, that of 
war production. We had to refrain 
from telling the Germans that Henry 
Kaiser put ships together in five days. 
Although this spectacular fact was 
true, we had to stress the less spec- 
tacular and more general fact that we 
were building several times the ton- 
nage sunk by U-boats. Intelligence 
on what the Germans believed, and 
what they could be expected to be- 
lieve, forced us to do that.” 

Understatement was thus found to 
be the answer to the problem; under- 
statement that was tuned to the recep- 


Continued on Page 18 
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tive capacity of the targets. The 
soundness of this approach is evi- 
dent to the public relations man in 
many situations and on many occa- 
sions. It is better, for example, to 
undersell than oversell, a prospect, as 
any experienced salesman will tell 
you. 


Environment must be considered 


The public relations man needs to 
recognize that he cannot expect per- 
manently favorable results from his 
persuasion if he does not make it easy 
and comfortable for the members of 
his audiences to remain persuaded; 
if he does not “carry along the en- 
vironment” with him in his cam- 
paigns. 

Experiments with the training of 
foremen have shown how important 
it is for him to do this. Ohio State 
University scientists studied the ef- 
fects upon the foremen of a large 
industrial organization of attending 
special training classes to improve 
their knowledge and methods. It was 


found that unless the superiors of the 
foremen and the men under the fore- 
men were also exposed to the same 
training and liked it, the foremen, 
regardless of how enthusiastic they 
were at the close of the course, were 
disposed soon to relapse into their 
old ways of doing things. Many of 
them refused to use any of the new 
ideas and methods they had learned, 
and scoffed at the whole idea of the 
training program. They could not 
stand the taunts and jibes of those 
above and below them. Their en- 
vironment was not hospitable to the 
new approach they had been given; 
therefore they too refused to remain 
hospitable to it. Thus the whole effort 
of time and money spent by the com- 
pany management was badly vitiated, 
if not entirely lost. 


Difficult to keep individuals sold 
Evidence of the difficulty of keep- 


“ing individuals sold on an idea or a 


course of action that has been 
adopted as a result of persuasion is 
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shown in the results of a study by 
Brodbeck. This study attempted to 
answer the question of what happens 
to an individual whose confidence in 
himself and his belief has been 
shaken by exposure to opposing per- 
suasive material when he is given the 
opportunity to participate in a free 
discussion group after exposure. This 
question is faced by the public rela- 
tions man in nearly every persuasive 
effort he undertakes, and especially 
in mass persuasion campaigns. 


Persuasion weakens 
strength of conviction 


Brodbeck found that if the strength 
of an individual’s conviction is merely 
weakened by persuasion, then the ef- 
fect of the persuasion tends to be 
nullified by later participation in free 
discussion situations, since he seeks 
out those who oppose it. To be ef- 
fective, the communication must be 
persuasive enough to cause complete 
conversion, for in this case he tends 
to seek discussion with those who 
support the persuasive communica- 
tion. Even then he will still be inse- 
cure in his opinions and therefore 
will desire reinforcement of his new 
view from those who are now like 
minded. 

It was found in studies by Hovland 
and Mandell, and by Hovland, Lums- 
daine and Sheffield, that in persuasive 
communications which present a 
complicated series of arguments on 
impersonal topics, a two-sided pres- 
entation is more effective in the long 
run than a one-sided one when, re- 
gardless of initial opinion, the audi- 
ence is exposed to subsequent per- 
suasion; or when, regardless of sub- 
sequent exposure to counter persua- 
sion, the audience initially agrees with 
the persuader’s position. 


Gold in ‘‘Them Hills’’ 


The  social-science _ illustrations 
cited here—only a few of the many 
that are available—are not needed 
by the public relations man to tell 
him how important persuasion is as 
a tool in his kit; he uses this tool 
daily in his work. But the illustrations 
do make clearer to him why he uses 
persuasion and how to use it better. @ 
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By Lee Laird 


@ At Standard Oil Company of 
California they’ve turned planning for 
retirement into a sort of science. 

It’s not a science in the cold, lab- 
oratory sense of the word. But the 
systematic way Standard’s Benefits 
Division of the Personnel Department 
has been approaching the problem of 
pre-retirement counseling for the past 
five years, the term seems to fit. 


Planning for retirement 


Actually, planning for retirement is 
nothing new at Standard. Personnel 
Department activities have always in- 
cluded a program looking to the wel- 
fare of employees after retirement. 

Up to 1952 this program centered 


@ A good many companies find 
the problem of employee retire- 
ment far from simple. It has be- 
come a major public relations 
problem. Employees often do not 
like the idea of retirement, and 
often do not like retirement itself. 
The author of this article, LEE 
LAIRD, is manager of the Benefits 
Division in the Personnel Depart- 
ment of Standard Oil Company of 
California. He was not asked to 
survey the whole field of retire- 
ment problems but rather to put 
down in concrete terms some of 
the ideas used in his own com- 
pany. 


That 


Retirement | 
Problem 


attention upon maintaining employee 
financial security while the Medical 
Department concerned itself with em- 
ployee health. 

At that time, communications to 
the employee pertaining to retirement 
included the following: 


1. After 10 months’ service: a 
booklet outlining the company 
annuity plan. 

2. One year later: a statement re- 
porting how much money the 
employee has contributed to the 
plan, and a similar statement 
each year thereafter. 

3. After 10 years: an annual state- 
ment showing total contribu- 
tions and total annuity credits 
to date. 

4. One year before retirement: a 
letter explaining the annuity, 
life insurance and hospital and 
medical plans available after 
retirement, plus a personal in- 
terview with the employee’s 
supervisor or personnel repre- 
sentative. 

. 5. At retirement date: a personal 
letter from the employee’s de- 
partment executive, outlining in 
complete detail the facts about 
his annuity and other benefits. 


In addition, the employee was en- 
couraged to consult his supervisor or 
a personnel representative on matters 
relating to his annuity or other benefit 
plans. After 20 years’ service, the 
employee was able to write in for an 


estimate of annuity on any basis re- 
quired, 


Some problems not covered 


However, studies begun in 1950 
showed that some problems relating 
to retirement were not being covered. 
After surveying similar retirement 
programs instituted by several large 
eastern companies, Standard decided 
to develop a program fitted to its own 
particular requirements. 

Standard wanted its plan to be at 
once company-wide and flexible, de- 
signed to meet individual employee 
requirements in isolated areas or 
problems faced by groups of em- 
ployees in concentrated areas. It also 
had to be promptly available to all 
employees age 55 (men) or 50 
(women) to insure enough advance 
planning time to be effective. 

The Benefits Division moved into 
action by making a thorough study of 
available material. Result was a series 
of four letters devoted to the various 
phases of “Planning Ahead for Re- 
tirement.” 

Each letter is supplemented by a 
number of attachments ranging from 
pamphlets to reprints, all designed to 
help the employee plan ahead for his 
retirement. Titles of the four letters 
indicate their subject matter: 


1. “What It’s All About—Recog- 
nizing the Need for Planning 
Ahead.” 


Continued on Following Page 
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This letter of explanation and in- 
doctrination gives a thumbnail sketch 
of the program and discusses the con- 
tents of upcoming letters. It stresses 
the importance of planning ahead for 
retirement and urges the employee to 
give this matter serious consideration. 


2. “Your Health— How You're 
Going to Feel.” 

This letter, devoted to the subject 
of health as we grow older, discusses 
the aging process and presents six 
guide posts to longer life: (1) periodic 
physical examinations, (2) good men- 
tal attitudes, (3) proper diet, (4) suf- 
ficient sleep, (5) moderate exercise, 
and (6) accident prevention. 


3. “Your Money — What You're 
Going to Live On.” 

This letter presents facts and sug- 
gestions surrounding the financial as- 
pects of retirement including: (1) 
making a budget, (2) income under 
company plans such as Standard’s 
Improved Annuity Plan and Stock 
Plan, (3) life insurance, (4) Social 
Security benefits, (5) the family’s 
share in planning, (6) hospital and 
medical plans, and (7) making a will. 


4. “Your Activities—What You're 
Going to Do.” 
This letter suggests means of utiliz- 


Sa 
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—Drawing from HOLIDAY Magazine 
“Ad Man’s Diary” 
“Yes, Mr. Figbee, I know I made a res- 
ervation for you at the 10th Annual 
Conference in Philadelphia, November 
17-20.” 
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ing spare time both before and after 
retirement. Major topics include: (1) 
how to plan activities, (2) where to 
live, (3) how to select a hobby, (4) 
service to others, (5) social life, and 
(6) educational opportunities. 

Once the letters were drafted, the 
content of each was subjected to care- 
ful scrutiny before it became a part 
of the formal preparation for retire- 
ment program. Letters were then dis- 
tributed to a cross section of Stand- 
ard’s annuitants and employees near- 
ing retirement age with a question- 
naire designed to obtain the benefit of 
their experience and thinking. 


Responses almost unanimous 


Responses were almost unanimous 
in endorsing the program as a step in 
the right direction and many con- 
tained constructive suggestions later 
incorporated in the material. 

Initial distribution of the finished 


product went out in July, 1952, to 


more than 1,300 employees within 
five years of the normal retirement age 
of 65 for men and 60 for women. 
Mailing was made on a local basis 
and each employee received with the 
material a personal letter from the 
local field executive. 

Spaced a month apart, the four let- 
ters were sent directly to employees 
at their homes. This, it is felt, enabled 
employees to read the material at 
their leisure and to discuss it with 
their families. 

Cover letters stressed that retire- 
ment planning is a personal matter 
and that the company’s aim was 
merely to stimulate thinking on the 
subject. 

Following dissemination of the first 
group of letters, a questionnaire was 
sent to each recipient to check em- 
ployee reaction. Approximately 90 
per cent of those replying concluded 
the program was of assistance to 
them. 

A few declared the letters were of 
no practical value. One employee 
wrote: 

“There is nothing wrong with 
your letters as far as I can see, but 

I do not find them offering any 

new thoughts or stimulating think- 

ing beyond what I have already 
done.” 


The Author, Mr. Laird 


But this type of reply was in the 
minority. More typical were com- 
ments of this nature: 

“The Planning Ahead for Re- 
tirement program may prove to be 
the most helpful thing that our 
company could do for prospective 
annuitants.” 

“It is an excellent guide in plan- 
ning for retirement, and very much 
appreciated. I have loaned this ma- 
terial to younger employees who 
are studying it.” 


Enlivened by illustrations 


Letters forwarded in 1953 were en- 
livened by illustrations and minor re- 
visions. Handling was also modified. 
Instead of automatically sending the 
material to employees in certain age 
groups, Standard sent a return post 
card with the first letter. 

If the employee wished to partici- 
pate in the program, he had to fill 
out the card and return it to his 
supervisor. Almost nine-tenths of the 
1,900 employees eligible to receive 
the material asked to be included in 
the program. 

In recent years, almost all of 
Standard’s domestic operating sub- 
sidiaries have incorporated this sys- 
tem as a part of their personnel pro- 
gram. However, the plan is not re- 
garded as the final answer to planning 
ahead. In fact, as a result of the ex- 
perience gained over the years, it is 
now being reviewed with the objec- 
tive of further improvement. But let- 
ters, pamphlets or folders, the ma- 
terial will remain geared to the same 
all-important objective: periodic em- 
phasis of the importance of planning 
ahead for retirement. @ 
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Books in 
Review 


SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
By Leslie W. Kindred. Prentice- 
Hall, 1957 


Reviewed by John P. Rodgers, Jr. 


e School public relations is a compara- 
tively new undertaking in educational 
administration. Nevertheless, there is a 
growing assortment of books and articles 
devoted to the subject. 

This latest book blends the previous 
writings of public relations in education 
into a comprehensive study and a bene- 
ficial reference. 

Mr. Kindred begins his book with a 
brief history of the American school 
system, by saying: “Critical problems in 
education brought on by World War I, 
together with facts disclosed by the 1920 
census, drew attention to the importance 
of education in this nation and the 
weaknesses of the public schools.” He 
goes on to imply that the cry for better 
staffs and more adequate facilities would 
have been answered much sooner if 
schools had started applying public re- 
lations principles earlier. 

The author details the many things 
schools and school systems can do and 
are doing to win the respect and support 
of their community. Informing the tax- 
payer of where his money is going, tell- 
ing parents of the educational standards 
and practices, and reporting academic 
trends and requirements to the local 
government are but part of a satis- 
factory public relations program. 

The major objective of a successful 
program is for the personnel within the 
institution to recognize the public rela- 
tions value of their individual jobs. With 
members of a faculty possessing impres- 
sive backgrounds in such subjects as 
psychology, human relations, research, 
journalism, speech and advertising, an 
educational system is well staffed to 
carry out an excellent public relations 
program. Even the noninstructional per- 
sonnel such as custodians, bus drivers 
and cafeteria workers can be valuable 
assets through their daily contacts with 
the pupils and the public. 

This book is commended to everyone 
associated with any public relations 
phase of the American educational sys- 
tem. @ 
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phases of Public Relations are 
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practice, corporate public re- 
lations, public relations for 
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media. Instructors: Joseph E. 
Boyle, Sanford Kahrmann, Ste- 
phen E. Korsen, Irving Rimer, 
Harold A. Smith and R. S. 
Callvert. 
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noon, General Studies Building, 
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Public Relations in Italy 


By Guido de Rossi del Lion Nero 


@ As is the case in the United States, 
there is more than one organization 
for the study and dissemination of 
public relations principles and tech- 
niques in Italy. The first organization 
was started in Milan, in 1952, under 
the presidency of Mr. Tremelloni, 
one-time Finance Minister. Perhaps 
Italy was not yet ready, as the first 
attempt did not meet with marked 
success. 

Later, in 1954, the Associazione 
Italiana per le Relazioni Pubbliche 
(Italian Public Relations Association) 
was formed in Rome. The founders, 
a smali group of public relations men 
who had worked as public relations 
officers for American firms in Italy 
after the war, believed that Italy 
needed public relations in order to 
bridge the gaps which had appeared 
during the difficult perjod following 
the war. 


Organization established 


In 1955, two young executives set 
up an organization in Naples. It was 
known as the Societa per l’Incremento 
della Relazioni Pubbliche. In the 
same year, the professional people in 
public relations established the Sinda- 
cato Nazionale dei Professionisti, a 
professional trade union, which has 
the task of protecting professional 
interests in public relations and unit- 
ing those who practice public rela- 
tions to the exclusion of any other 
occupation. 

The membership of the various 
organizations, at this time, is as fol- 
lows: 


260 
Maples ..... 55 


It is evident that we are still a 
long way from the figures achieved in 
the United States and Britain; but 
membership is increasing satisfac- 
torily every month, and we must not 


lose sight of the fact that the public 
relations movement in Italy is still in 
its infancy. 

The first European International 
Public Relations Conference, organ- 
ized by the Associazione Italiana per 
le Relazioni Pubbliche (AIRP), and 
in collaboration with the professional 
Trades Union and the Milan and 
Naples groups, was held at Stresa on 
Lake Maggiore in 1956. The meet- 
ing had the effect of bringing public 
relations to the attention of the 
Italians and, at the same time, re- 
vealed Italian progress in this field to 
those abroad. 


Developed to top of list 
of European countries 


Public relations, in Italy, has de- 
veloped to such an extent that we 
are now almost at the top of the list 
of European countries in this field. 
This can be fairly easily explained. 

In the first place, the promoters of 
AIRP believed that, although the 
basic principles of public relations 


e Mr. GUIDO DE Ross! DEL LION 
NERO is a partner in the Italian 
Studio of Public Relations in 
Rome, Italy. As one of the found- 
ers of the Italian Public Relations 
Association and Secretary General 
of the organization, he has played 
a major role in the birth of Italian 
public relations and is a leading 
participant in its growth. 
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157 Chambers St., NYC 7-BA 7-2096, 4299 
406 West 34th Street 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City 11, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 

Write or Phone for Details 


Coming... 


“In Search of the 


American Economy” 


a Special Issue of the 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
NOVEMBER 1957 
presenting 8 different views of 
8 outstanding authorities 


© “Government in Our Economic 
System” 


“A Workable Society” 


© “Labor Looks at the Changing 
Economy” 


“‘Management and Labor” 
“An Asian View” 


© “A View from the Non-American 
World” 


“The Corporation in Perspective” 


We will be able to fill 
special orders 


1-25 issues 75 cents each 
26 and above 50 cents each 


DEADLINE FOR SPECIAL ORDERS 
WILL BE OCTOBER 14 


The first such issue of its kind 
to be produced! 


For additional information, 
write or call 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
2 West 46th St., N. Y. C. 
Cl 6-0741 


used by other countries are perfectly 
valid, it was essential to consider the 
economic and social situation in Italy; 
discover the best way of launching 
the “idea” of public relations and 
make it known; and, at the same time, 
adapt it to the needs of the country. 

The initial period of research and 
making contacts lasted for several 
months before it was possible to de- 
fine what were to be the exact func- 
tions of public relations in the Italian 
economy. Later, it was possible to de- 
termine the objectives to be reached 
and the most suitable means for at- 
taining them. 

The first problems to receive our 
attention were connected with the 
separate and distinct needs of the 
three basic parts of our national 
economy: industry, commerce and 
agriculture. Then, we went on to 
examine the needs of the State and 
the relations existing between public 
administration and the citizen. With 
a cut-and-dried plan, and distributing 
the steps to be taken over a number 
of years, the program was put into 
action. 

I must admit that, no matter how 
enthusiastic or hopeful we had been, 
we would never have been able to 
carry out this program for each indi- 
vidual sector without the help of 
staunch friends who were sympa- 
thetic to our ideas from the start, and 
supported us in our work. 


Aims of AIRP 


The aims of AIRP were: to make 
known, by all means possible, the 
importance and usefulness of public 
relations in modern life; to demon- 
Strate how indispensable they are in 
a democratic government, for the full 
evaluation of private enterprise; and, 
to establish the profession, creating a 
new field for many young executives 
and professional men. 

We knew that public relations in 
Italy had to make a contribution 
towards the improvement of relations 
between producer and consumer, 
State and citizen and between organi- 
zations and the community in general. 
Moreover, these improved relations 
would help in the formation of a “so 
cial conscience” on the executive 

Continued on Following Page 


the P. R. man 
who went fishing 


Not too long ago, chap we 
know (p.r. executive) went 
fishing. Stayed at famous 
resort hotel. Noticed group 
of men off in lobby corner. 

. Investigated. They were 
reading the business and 
financial news as it came over 
the Dow-Jones news service. 
Much impressed with strong 
appeal news had for hotel 
guests. Thought to himself: 
Nothing more interesting 
than news. Why not install 
Dow-Jones news service in 
our p.r. department? Feed 
useful news items to other 
men in organization. Use it 
to spot public relations op- 
portunities. 


After vacation, returned to 
city. Checked Dow-Jones. | 
Learned idea was even bet- 
ter than first thought. Sur- 
prised at low cost. Had serv- 
ice installed. Worked out 
great. Colleagues think this 
guy really on his toes. 


Moral: Pays to go fishing 

. especially to catch idea 
that benefits you and your 
management. For instance, 
like Dow-Jones. Prompt in- 
formation available. Call 
sales office. Now. 


News to profit by.. 


DOW-JONES 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


44 Broad St. 808 Young St. 
New York 4 Dallas 2 
1540 Market St. 711 W. Monroe St. 
San Francisco 19 Chicago 6 
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level, bringing a sense of association 
among men and supplying a basis for 
civic education of the citizens. 

As a foundation we decided: 


1. Public relations should have a 
fundamentally social and com- 
munal character, emphasizing 
the principle that it is a func- 
tion of high direction and true 
specialization. 


2. By means of public relations, 
the most useful men in the 
country, whose conscience and 
work leads them into taking a 
direct and active interest in the 
needs of the community, might 
be induced into participating 
in public affairs and govern- 
ment. 


3. Public relations should be con- 
sidered, professionally, as a 
representative activity in the 
country. 

This was the general character 
which AIRP gave to public relations, 
making it unmistakably clear that all 
economic activity must have validity 
and usefulness for everyone. 


Development of PR conscience 


It was not possible to envisage the 
development of a public relations 
conscience in a country which was 
not ready to receive it, without first 
supplying the means for such devel- 
opment. AIRP, taking it upon itself, 
sought to induce the State to recog- 
nize the importance of public rela- 
tions from the productive and profit 
point of view and, at the same time, 
to underline the social advantages. 

While the work of presenting and 
establishing public relations in this 
country was going on, AIRP began 
teaching courses in schools in order 
to prepare experts and industrial ex- 
ecutives for this new field. This cul- 
minated in the establishment of a 
permanent Study Centre of Public 
Relations. With locations in Rome, 
Milan and Turin, post-university 
courses are held for one academic 
year. While AIRP prepares its public 
relations instructors through a course 
lasting one month, it is hoped that the 
Centre will soon have the benefit of 
an American university professor lec- 
turing on a Fulbright program. 

We realize that without the sup- 
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port of the press, radio and television 
—once they had overcome the first 
moments of bewilderment—we would 
never have been able to make our- 
selves known so widely and so 
quickly. And, as I have already said, 
nothing would have ever _ been 
achieved if the original organization, 
set up in 1954 (with a secretariat of 
two people and about ten members), 
had not received the benefit, under- 
standing and cooperation of a few 
outstanding leaders in business and 
industry. Our motto—Do good and 
make it known’”—is extremely diffi- 
cult to accomplish without the co- 
operation of others. 

Today, we are delighted by the 
understanding and support we have 
received from the principal enterprises 
in Italy, the many enlightened indi- 
vidual members, the General Confed- 
eration of Italian Industry (Confin- 
dustria) and the free trade unions. We 
also have another reason for partic- 
ular satisfaction. Before long, the 
three public relations organizations 
operating in Italy will merge into one 
federation with a single program. 

What pleases us most of all, how- 
ever, is the realization that the idea of 
public relations has made headway 
and that people are beginning to dis- 
cuss it in every sphere of activity, 
from the Ministries and public bodies 
down to the man in the street. Above 
all, we hope that public relations will 
not only be a means for achieving 
better work, more efficient organiza- 
tion and more useful to the com- 
munity, but that it will also’be respon- 
sible for a clearer understanding be- 
tween men. 


PR offices in 3 Ministries 


We never pretended to have an am- 
bitious program. Our only thought 
was that public relations might con- 
stitute that element of cooperation in 
the life of the country which, up until 
now, had been lacking — usefulness 
to everyone. 

Public relations offices have already 
been set up in three Ministries (Fi- 
nance, Treasury and Education). 
While not perfect, it does mean a 
great step forward when compared to 
the old press offices. This is due to 

Continued on Page 27 
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Post Cards 
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Get Your FREE 


\HOW BUSINESS 
USES CLIPPINGS” 


find out how a 
clipping bureau 
can benefit you 


Here is the story on Bacon’s Seninn 
Bureau. A complete picture of how 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor’s 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 
research projects—these are only a 
few of the jobs we make possible for 
over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 


BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


3356 complete listings for business, 
farms and consumer mag- 
azines. Editor-coded. 
Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 642" x 9%". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 

BACON’S 
Publicity Handbook 
Complete text on effective publicity 
handling. Documented, illustrated, 
case histories. $2.00 —128 pp. 


EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Mr. Smith, | Presume? 


@ Our man Stanley, back from visit 
to PRSA offices, pleaded fatigue but 
left these notes. . 

Heard man improbably named 
Shirley Smith getting feet on ground 
as new Executive Director of PRSA. 
Don’t understand public relations, so 
decided find out. Ask Smith. 

Smith turns out to be man six feet 
and five inches tall. Understand this 
one reason why he is able to stay on 
top of things. 

Thought Smith using evasive tactics 
when claimed he was born in Busti, 
place in New York. Later admitted 
went to Jamestown (more likely 
name). Said father, a farmer, used to 
supplement income by playing fiddle 
and “calling” at square dances while 
mother played piano. Smith claims no 
musical talents. 


‘‘Repair man’’ for newspapers 


Worked in railroad restaurant dur- 
ing one-year stint at Allegheny Col- 
lege (Pa.), then began to sell vacuum 
cleaners. Reason? Very simple. Had 
to eat. Became quite big wheel in 
local vacuum cleaner circles. Got bet- 
ter job, though, as kind of manage- 
ment “repair man” for newspapers, 
helping them merge, operate more 
efficiently, have better public rela- 
tions. Apparently did this for about 
seventeen years. 

Actual quote from Smith: “At the 
start of World War II, an aircraft 
company in Jamestown was both hir- 
ing local people and bringing in lots 
of people from outside. A community 
problem, of course. I accepted a post 
as director of employee and public 
relations for this company, the Ameri- 
can Aviation Corporation, and stayed 
| in that job until the war was con- 
cluded.” 

Thought of very clever question 
| and asked Smith what he did next. 
| Smith said he went to Memphis. 
people there. Had friends. 

Wanted to start own firm. 


Asked Smith if not afraid of local 
competition. Smith said no competi- 
tion, no counsellors, hardly any cli- 
ents even. 


Things improved 


Smith admits things improved. Got 
clients. Small packaging firm. Airline. 
Jewelry firm. Textile Mill. Hospital. 
Restaurant. Utility company. Drug 
house. Fund raising. 

(Note: Must read books on what 
public relations really is.) 

Probed further, and Smith said he 
joined PRSA in 1949, helped form 
Mid-South Chapter, accepted post as 
National Secretary in 1956. Offered 
job as Executive Director in 1957. 
Been active all over. 

Also quote from Smith: “This 
PRSA office held out a challenge I 
wanted to take.” 

Smith says he believes in “growth 
factors” in public relations. Cited 
some statistics I forgot. Said some- 
thing about public relations being es- 
sentially “good conduct and getting 
proper credit.” Something like that. 


—Drawing from HOLIDAY Magazine 
“Ad Man’s Diary” 
“Picture of an eminent p.r. counsel who 
forgot to make reservations for the 10th 
Annual Conference in Philadelphia, No- 
vember 17-20.” 
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Admits proficient basketball and 
baseball in youth. Implies one-time 
proficiency at golf. No scores cited, 
though. Talked good deal about fish- 
ing and several times used phrase 
“great outdoors.” Outdoor man, ap- 
parently. 

Changed subject and found out 
Smith married to former Rea Waters 
of Jamestown. Wife helped Smith run 
his show in Memphis. Lives in New 
York now. 

Asked Smith for “overall view of 
public relations” (my own phrase) 
and got following: 

“T believe that the increased aware- 
ness of public relations throughout the 
country will continue to grow, as it 
has certainly grown in the past ten 
years. This awareness will grow 
rapidly, and public relations will take 
on added stature and more impor- 
tance. We in public relations are in a 
position to make very real and sub- 
stantial contributions to the society 
in which we live, and we can do this 
by keeping in step with the develop- 
ment of the American economy. The 
art of human communications, which 
is a part of public relations, must 
move always in the direction of 
greater professionalism, and_ the 
PRSA offers one of our best hopes 
for achieving this.” 

Got tired taking notes. Glad when 
Smith said he had to take long dis- 
tance call. (Spends lots of time on 
phone.) Used call as excuse to leave. 
Nice office and people. I must read 
up on public relations. @ 


Italian PR—Continued 
two-way communications being estab- 
lished. 

Meanwhile, public relations offices 
exist, or are being organized, in at 
least thirty of the large and medium- 
sized corporations. Others are being 
established by the national health in- 
surance organizations. 

We are confident that public re- 
lations will play a leading role in the 
efficient running of the “Common 
European Market” and we will have 
to be prepared for it. What is more, 


we are convinced that public relations | 
will be an important factor in inter- | 
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by 
KENNETH C. ZONSIUS 
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products to the readers of this financial publication. Since they are 
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year story widely, effectively .. . starting with people who have a 
direct interest in corporate activities.” 
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—Drawing from HOLIDAY 
“Ad Man’s Diary” 
“A public relations man gets that deep- 
down, satisfied feeling by mailing his 
reservation in early for the 10th Annual 
Conference, Philadelphia, November 17- 
20.” 
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ported. Write for complete information. 
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Want Information? News? 


Burrelle’s will supply clippings 
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— magazines, trade-papers, 
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national understanding, as soon as its 


sphere of activity extends from the 
local to foreign communities. 

The largest public relations event 
in 1956 was the formal granting of 
AIRP’s _newly-established Annual 
Awards. The awards are given for 
exceptional, meritorious achievement 
in public relations. The first award, a 
silver plaque, was won by Shell Ita- 
liana S.P.A., of Genoa, for its highly 
successful public relations program. 

In the mass media field, AIRP has 
inspired or issued: 15 radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts; 2,064 newspaper 
and magazine articles; 15 publica- 
tions; and, in addition, translated, 
edited and published 500,000 words 
of foreign language material on public 
relations. 


Books published on PR 


Three books on public relations by 
Italian authors have been published. 
Our magazine, Relazioni Pubbliche, 
has increased the number of its pages 
to eighty, and the members’ weekly 
newsletter (NAS) has reached a cir- 
culation of 2,000. 

In one twelve month period, our 
staff handled a total of 8,739 incom- 
ing and 11,260 outgoing letters. 

Having seen the organization of our 
Association, and the work of promo- 
tion that has been done, it may occur 
to some to ask: “Why have you done 
all of this? What made you work so 
hard in an unknown sphere of activ- 
ity, and why where you so valiantly 
supported by your members?” I think 
it was probably because it just had to 
be done. 

I started AIRP because I thought 
it was essential to create a market for 
our particular job. Then, I realized 
that this aim lost its meaning in the 
face of the programs which came into 
existence. 

Today, I would be incapable of 
considering any activity unless it were 
in terms of public relations and its 
usefulness to the community as a 
whole. This is what happens when 
one throws a stone into a pond. The 
first circle widens until it has traveled 
the entire surface, while the stone 
which caused it has sunk to the bot- 
tom and vanished from sight. @ 
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Advertisin 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 2 West 46th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 

RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. . 


Positions Wanted 


ALL-AROUND public relations man. 
Five years—still employed—aircraft indus- 
try. Heavy on releases, house organ writ- 
ing and editing. New York daily reporting 
background. Married, 29, top references. 
Minimum $8,000. BOX CD-10. 
Educational PR man, age 37, report and 
interpret school program via newspaper, 
magazine, radio, TV, brochure, and dis- 
play. Issue house organ, plan and supervise 
specia) observances. BOX FI-10. 


Publicist, eight years business PR, one year 
non-profit organization PR, also newspaper 
and magazine experience, seeks public in- 
formation director’s spot with social service 
type organization, preferably national, or 
educational institution. College graduate. 
Will relocate. BOX GH-10. 


Free Lance 


Fifty million readers are waiting to hear 
from you! But they never will—unless your 
feature articles have built-in editor appeal. 
Mine do! They’ve circulated in the millions, 
appeared in languages I don’t even under- 
stand! You name the subject. / do the rest 
—tresearch, writhing, writing. Free lance. 
BOX PT-10. 


Help Wanted 


Public Relations Director for well-known 
Eastern prep school. Able to move on own 
initiative into long-range program. Some 
fund-raising activities. Salary $10,000- 
$12,000 plus apartment, food, and other 
perquisites. Splendid position for man 
adapted to this field. BOX LS-10. 

Major automotive manufacturer in Detroit 
seeking PR man with about 5 years’ publi- 
cation experience. 5 years’ in public rela- 
tions. BOX MA-10. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS MANAGER 
Combination Engineer-Public Relations 
man with flair or some experience in ad- 
vertising and sales promotional work. 
MUST BE ENGINEER OR EQUIVA- 
LENT IN EXPERIENCE. Must be able 
to write for technical publications and un- 
derstand capital goods advertising media 
and methods. Location Phoenix. Manu- 
facturer of complex electronics equipment. 
$10,000 for qualified man. BOX IM-10. 
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CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 


“$22,800,000 Invested in U.S. Savings Bonds 
During First Year of Thrift Plan...” 


“Du Pont employees are saving about $23,000,000 each 
year in U.S. Savings Bonds through the Thrift Plan 
established by the Company in 1955. Well over 60,000 
du Pont people now are purchasing U. S. Savings Bonds 
through payroll deduction on a regular monthly basis.” 
CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT, 

President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Here’s how the du Pont thrift plan works: Employees 
save part of their earnings each month by payroll de- 
ductions to buy U.S. Savings Bonds, and the Company 
contributes one-fourth as much to buy du Pont common 


stock for them. The bonds are held for them by a bank 
and are delivered to them in annual installments, be- 
ginning four years after they join the Plan. The bank 
also delivers shares of stock to them when they are due. 

Large or small, every company can give their em- 
ployees the advantages of the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Installation of the Plan is simplicity itself. A Treasury 
representative will give you all the assistance you need 
to introduce the Plan or build enrollment in an existing 
Plan. Write: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. for complete information, 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, 


for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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